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chief of the periodical, the name of which was changed to the Outlook 
in 1893. 

Chapters xvii, xviii, and xix are the most suggestive in the volume, as 
they deal with the industrial, political, and religious changes which have 
taken place in America during sixty years. The material is really a 
resume of Mr. Abbott's spoken addresses and written contributions, 
chiefly in the Outlook. ' ' For the first ten years of my editorial work, ' ' 
he writes: "in dealing with the industrial situation, my chief purpose 
was to persuade my readers that we cannot safely leave the industrial 
situation to work itself out, but that it must be worked out by intelli- 
gent cooperative action." He advocated specific industrial reforms such 
as "shorter hours, better wages, sanitary legislation, prohibition of child 
labor and restriction of woman's labor;" and the establishment of 
postal savings banks, industrial education, and the legal recognition of 
labor imions. 

J. A. James 

History of the national capital from its foundation through the penod of 
the adoption of the organic act. By Wilhelmus Bogart Bryan. In 
two volumes: 1790-1814, 1815-1878. (New York: Macmillan com- 
pany, 1914, 1916. 684; 723 p. $10.00) 

This is a painstaking piece of investigation primarily in the field of 
local history ; it is so far superior to the average of its kind as to deserve 
consideration among serious historical contributions. It reflects a la- 
borious research through sources which are seldom penetrated by writers 
of city histories; yet it must find its classification with the latter for after 
a series of four introductory chapters, it becomes quite definitely a his- 
tory of the District of Columbia, if not of the city of Washington itself. 
These four general chapters, moreover, attempt no serious contribution 
to historical knowledge and seem to have been constructed without an ade- 
quate plan or organization. The first volume then carries on an inten- 
sive survey of the history of the federal district at its present site 
through the destruction of the national public buildings by the British 
invaders of 1814. The second volume brings the narrative down through 
the adoption of the organic act in 1878. 

Life in the national capital is always a most fascinating field of study ; 
here we have passing in rapid kaleidoscopic review the events of a cen- 
tury and more, the record of growing and changing institutions, and the 
traces of many a political generation. The author has been wise not to 
be led astray by the lure of national political history to the neglect of the 
real subject matter of such a work. The stamp of politics upon the life 
of the national capital, however, has been so indelible as to bring some 
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extremely interesting side-lights into what might otherwise degenerate 
into a dull annalistic narrative. At length, we have a fairly adequate 
appreciation of the importance of the work of L 'Enfant, that pioneer in 
the work of city planning. Educational growth is recorded with detail 
never found in the city history with a central political narrative. Wash- 
ington journalism, the work of a procession of pai'ty organs, is given a 
consideration more nearly in accord with its significance. One is taken 
on so successful a personally conducted tour through the forgotten prac- 
tices of the past, through the annals of social and political life in Wash- 
ington, that he leaves it on terms of complete intimacy. 

These volumes make available a vast body of information otherwise in- 
accessible to most readers. Thanks to a careful use of the files of the 
National Intelligencer and at times of other Washington papers, it offers 
a mass of intimate material M'hich is almost as varied as the columns of 
the public press. Successful search was also made for other data in the 
American state papers, in the public documents, and in collections of 
private correspondence including manuscript material. Here, then, is 
an example which may well be studied by those who would attempt 
serious contributions along the same line. 

Arthur C. Cole 

Bibliography of Virginia. Part I. Containing the titles of books in the 
Virginia state library which relate to Virginia and Virginians, the 
titles of those books written by Virginians, and of those printed in 
Virginia. By Earl G. Swem, assistant librarian. [Bulletin Vir- 
ginia state library, vol. 8, nos. 2, 3, 4.] (Richmond: Davis Bottom, 
superintendent of public printing, 1916. 767 p. $1.00) 
The Virginia state library eight years ago started to print a bibliogra- 
phy of the state. It was an ambitious undertaking, begun in a thorough- 
ly scholarly fashion. Two instalments, modestly called a "Trial," ap- 
peared in the library's Reports for 1908 and 1909. These described the 
books directly concerning Virginia which were printed between 1607 and 
1776. Nothing of a bibliographical character more intelligently planned 
and creditably executed, or likely to retain longer its usefulness, has been 
printed with public money in this country. 

To this beginning now succeeds Part i of a Bihliograpluj of Virginia. 
This is an alphabetical author list of over 6,710 entries of books, excerpts, 
analytical references, and transcripts, not official publications, compris- 
ing the Virginia collection in the state library. Such a list has an 
ob^aous value as a catalogue of the collection, for which additions are 
desired. It will have a certain irritating usefulness during the long 
period which is likely to intervene before any other list of as many Vir- 



